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for the poor creature; but what could be^done? I had
given him the opium in compassion for his solitary life,
on recollecting that, if he had travelled on foot from
London, it must be nearly three weeks since he could
have exchanged a thought with any human being. I could
not think of violating the laws of hospitality by having
him seized and drenched with an emetic, and thus
frightening him into a notion that we were going to
sacrifice him to some English idol. No, there was clearly
no help for it: he took his leave, and for some days
I felt anxious; but, as I never heard of any Malay
being found dead, I became convinced that he was used
to opium, and that I must have done him the service
I designed, by giving him one night of respite from the
pains of wandering.

This incident I have mentioned, because this Malay
(partly from the picturesque exhibition he assisted to
frame, partly from the anxiety I connected with his image
for some days) fastened afterwards upon my dreams, and
brought other Malays with him worse than himself, that
ran amuck at me, and led me into a world of troubles.

THE DREAM
The Malay has been a fearful enemy for months. I
have been every night, through his means, transported
into Asiatic scenes. I know not whether others share in
my feelings on this point, but I have often thought that
if I were compelled to forgo England, and to live in
China, and among Chinese manners and modes of life
and scenery, I should go mad.
The causes of my horror lie deep; and some of them
must be common to others. Southern Asia, in general,
is the seat of awful images and associations. As the
cradle of the human race, it would alone have a dim and
reverential feeling connected with it. But there are other
reasons. No man can pretend that the wild, barbarous,
and capricious superstitions of Africa, or of savage tribes